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CAMPUS  CRUD 


Susan  England  '68 


IT  IS  A FAIRLY  WIDESPREAD  belief  that 
the  most  colorful  and  vigorous  expressions 
of  the  American  way  are  born  on  the  college 
campuses  across  the  country.  I wonder.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a gross  mistake  to  assume 
that  college  students  in  general  are  respon- 
sible for  the  clever  and  sometimes  powerful 
coinages  with  which  they  are  credited.  Is  it 
true  that  the  minds  of  the  campus  wits,  with 
varying  degrees  of  fertility,  first  spawn  the 
ova  of  expressions,  which  in  due  time  are 
picked  up  and  spread  about  by  the  eager 
masses? 

Upon  making  a study  of  about  three  hundred 
slang  words,  phrases,  and  expressions  in 
current  use,  I have  made  some  rather  startling 
discoveries.  To  begin  with,  only  about  one 
third  of  the  group  considered  could  be  class- 
ified as  used  extensively  by  college  students. 
This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  despite 
all  talk  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a dearth  of 
slang  production  during  the  college  years. 
One  wonders  whether  perhaps  the  pre-pack- 
aged sophistication  of  the  twentieth  century 
has  not  taken  its  toll  in  the  creativity  of  the 
young.  The  slang  terms  that  do  appear  are 
for  the  most  part  artificial  sounding,  and  they 
do  not  usually  enjoy  widespread  popularity. 

Of  course,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some- 
thing as  faddish  as  slang  would  come  and  go 
quite  rapidly;  indeed,  this  fluidity  is  a sign  of 
healthy  growth  in  the  language.  At  any  rate, 
the  following  expressions  may  be  included  in 
the  group  of  1967  current  favorites:  ace  (as 
a noun,  a special  friend;  as  a verb,  to  score 


very  high  or  receive  an  “A”  on  a test);  barf 
(vomit);  bitch  (to  complain),  and  bitchin’ 
(adjective  used  to  pay  a high  compliment); 
blast  (good  time);  bod  (body);  boondocks  (in- 
terchangeable with  “sticks”  to  denote  the 
outlying  districts  or  socially  deprived  areas); 
burn  out  or  cut  out  (to  leave);  and  don’t  sweat 
it,  no  big  spit,  or  don’t  push  the  panic  button 
(all  of  which  mean  to  stay  calm). 

OF  THE  REMAINDER  of  the  “current  100,” 
while  many  are  rather  funny,  only  a very  few 
are  indicative  of  real  thought  and  underlying 
meaning.  Among  these  can  be  listed:  to  have 
the  hots  for  (to  lust  after,  or  to  admire  ex- 
ceedingly); to  garbage  (to  offer  worthless  or 
inconsequential  but  impressive-sounding  ma- 
terial, usually  verbally,  in  a class  session); 
to  fake  out  (to  trick  or  mislead);  ace  (the  ace 
being  top  card,  a highly  admired  or  respected 
adult  or  companion);  to  check  out  (to  observe 
or  watch  closely);  hurtin’  (deserving  of  pity 
because  of  some  unfortunate  habit,  personality 
quirk,  looks,  etc.);  the  “in”  crowd  (What  else 
could  this  mean?);  to  make  the  scene  (to 
arrive  at  a gathering);  to  turn  off  or  on  (to 
arouse  negative  feelings,  or  positive  ones); 
and  “Would  you  believe  . . .?”  (This  was 
lifted  from  a television  comedy  show,  in  which 
the  hero  exaggerates  tremendously  and  then 
is  forced  to  back  down,  as  in  this  example, 
“Last  night  there  were  five  hundred  dogs  in 
our  back  yard  . . . Would  you  believe  seven 
dogs  . . . How  about  two?”). 

OF  ALL  THE  EXPRESSIONS  reviewed,  I 
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CAMPUS  CRUD 

must  confess  a weakness  for  this  one,  the 
“Bobbie  Brooks  set,’’  which  was  coined  by  a 
friend  of  mine  in  our  freshman  year  of  college. 
It  refers  to  the  annual  crop  of  select  non- 
individuals who  choose  to  establish  their 
identity  on  campus  by  dressing  the  same  way, 
wearing  the  same  hair  styles,  adopting  the 
same  mannerisms,  facial  expressions,  and 
habits,  and  at  the  same  time  being  very,  very 
close  knit  in  their  choice  of  associates.  (I 
have  to  admit  it:  the  sour  grapes  were  plentiful 
that  season.) 

It  would  probably  be  undisputed  that  the 
biggest  work  in  current  use  in  the  slang 
vocabulary  of  America  is  “cool.”  Used  as 
an  adjective  meaning  almost  anything  positive, 
as  a verb  meaning  to  stop  or  slow  something 
down  (Cool  it),  and  even  as  a noun  meaning 
poise  or  equilibrium  (Don’t  lose  your  cool), 
this  word  is  heard  on  the  lips  of  the  young  and 
the  not  so  young.  It  is  interesting  to  realize 
that  “cool’’  replaced  “hot’’  as  the  “in”  word 
of  perhaps  twenty  years  ago.  Perhaps  it 
serves  as  a commentary  on  the  isolated,  don’t 
get  involved,  “let-George-do-it’’  attitude  of 
too  many  of  the  American  people  today.  Other 
popular  sentiments  reflecting  this  state  of 
mind  are  the  following:  It  tears  me  up,  Sorry 
about  that,  I plan  to  cry  a lot,  How  touching, 
and  Tough!  Words  such  as  these  should  convey 
sympathy,  but  the  tone  with  which  they  are 
spoken  usually  belies  it. 

ONE  SAVING  FEATURE  of  current  Amer- 
ican slang  is  the  onomatopoeic  character  of 
some  of  the  expressions.  Words  such  as 
varoom,  gink,  fink,  skag,  hairy,  and  barf  all 
carry,  somehow,  the  audial  images  of  the 
ideas  conveyed.  For  example,  if  you  think 
about  it  for  a while,  you  begin  to  agree  that 
“skag’’  is  a very  appropriate  term  for  a 


homely  girl,  and  “groaty”  is  indeed  an  un- 
pleasant, groaty-sounding  word. 

An  expression  currently  favored  especially 
by  young  men  from  sixteen  to  twenty  is  “We’ll 
see  you.’’  It  is  spoken  by  one  person  alone, 
leaving  the  one  addressed  with  the  nagging 
mental  question,  “You  and  who  else?’’  The 
logic  behind  this  bit  of  male  kingliness  is 
not  known.  “We  are  not  amused,”  frosted 
Victoria.  WE  are,  but  we’re  also  puzzled. 

A final  group  of  words  for  examination 
consists  of  those  which  used  to  have  unsavory 
meanings,  but  which  are  now  considered 
acceptable,  at  least  on  college  campuses. 
Among  these,  given  with  their  accepted 
meanings,  are  the  following:  fruit  (generally 
unpleasant,  stupid,  unreasonable,  or  silly); 
to  bitch  (to  complain  extensively);  crap  (junk, 
things,  belongings,  either  acceptable  or  un- 
acceptable - sometimes  metathesized  to 
carp);  crud  (same  as  crap);  stud  (very,  very 
acceptable);  to  screw  up  (to  make  many  mis- 
takes, or  to  bungle  something);  and  to  queer 
(to  spoil  plans). 

IN  CONCLUSION,  it  can  be  said  that  for 
the  most  part,  American  slangsters  are  not 
currently  at  a high  peak  of  productivity  and 
originality.  A good  many  expressions  popular 
today  are  of  a negative  variety,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  cynicism  of  the  wits  who  produce 
them  and  the  blind  acceptance  of  those  who 
propagate  them.  The  culture  of  a people  is 
reflected  in  the  language  which  they  speak. 
And  although  slang  is  considered  unacceptable 
for  standard  usage,  still  its  use  and  meaning 
must  not  be  avoided.  For  slang  does  more 
than  impart  flavor  and  color  to  a language; 
it  implies  a critique  of  society  as  well.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  perhaps  the  cool  Americans 
had  better  begin  to  join  the  squares  and  sweat 
a little. 


Persimmon  blooms  frost 
the  past-emerald  branches, 
but  ah!  the  spiced  air! 

Diane  Pinkley  ’68 
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A CHILD 


A child  in  his  room 

his  small  fist  of  a face  clenched 
his  tears  as  close  to 
holy  water 

as  I recall  any  font  shining. 

A child,  fierce  in  his  sacraments; 

hut  I am  his  jailor, 
my  will  his  cell; 

his  hot  eyes  ask  me, 

“Whose  will  he  done?” 

A child’s  tears  dry; 

time  heals  hurts. 

But  I am  not  much  destiny. 

I am,  at  best,  what  cries  with  him: 
at  ivorst,  the  smallest  God, 
the  keeper  of  one  lamb  that  must  be  made 
to  follow 
where  ? 

That  takes  more  God  than  I am  to  make  clear. 

To  this  child  I am  wrong  but 
I am  right  as  love, 

for  the  child’s  tears  I bless. 

May  he  have  cried  enough  when 
he  cries  this 
little. 


Carol  Vanneman  *67 
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James  Lonigro  reflects  the  facial  expres- 
sions of  Carl  Sandburg  as  he  presents  AN 
EVENING  WITH  SANDBURG. 


from 

Carl  Sandburg’s 
CHICAGO  POEMS 


lettering  by 

Josephine  Ferrugia  ’70 


Desolate  and  lone 

All  night  long  on  the  lake 

Where  fog  trails  and 


A guest  at  Avila  in  April,  JAMES  LONIGRO  presented  AN 
EVENING  WITH  SANDBURG,  a dramatic  interpretation  of 
the  best  of  the  poetry  of  Carl  Sandburg.  Executive  director 
and  owner  of  the  Priscilla  Beach  Summer  Theater  in  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lonigro  is  an  award-winning 
graduate  of  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  in  New 
York.  He  has  also  appeared  with  Brock  Peters,  in  the  off- 
Broadway  production  of  Tagore’s  KING  OF  THE  DARK 
CHAMBER. 
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mist  creeps 
The  whistle  of  a boat 
Calls  and  cries  unendingly 
Like  some  lost  child 
In  tears  and  trouble 
Hunting  the  harbor's 

breast 

And  the  harbor’s  eyes. 


What  Do  You  Got 


Against  Nancy  Drew 


or 


My  Seven  Years 


as  an  English  Teacher 


Joanne  Parrott  Couture  ’58 


lEACHERS  ARE  INCURABLE  shop- 
talkers.  School  talk  is  a professional  plague 
that  responds  to  no  antidote  or  innoculation. 
Often  these  conversations  are  lively  with 
treasured  anecdotes  and  situations  that  the  ed 
psych  books  can  never  begin  to  simulate. 

For  example,  future  teachers  might  be 
braced  against  the  problems  of  peer  rela- 
tionships, filial  rivalries,  the  strategy  of  cor- 
rect seating  arrangements,  etc.,  but  seldom 
against  the  common  occupational  hazard  of 
Student  Health.  Teenagers  are  notorious 
hypochondriacs.  Rattling  with  pills,  they 
queue  up  at  the  drinking  fountain  to  swallow 
their  ten  o’clock  capsules  with  daily  integrity. 
(Never  mind  that  this  punctuality  rarely 
extends  to  being  on  time  for  school.)  During 
flu  season  the  classroom  is  fragrant  with 
Vick’s,  mentholatum,  aspergum,  Smith 
Brothers  licorice  drops.  A young  teacher 
soon  becomes  as  adept  with  the  ouchless 
band-aid  as  with  the  marking  pen.  She  also, 
through  experience,  learns  to  interrupt  a 
private  conversation  to  attend  the  pale  youth 
waiting  in  patient  misery  at  her  elbow  who 


gasps,  “Miss  Jones,  I think  I’m  gonna  be 
sick’’  and  then  is,  on  her  desk. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  FRESH  young  English 
major  is  often  appalled  to  find  that  she  must 
act  as  C.P.A.  for  the  various  collections  and 
drives  for  worthy  school  projects,  the  shrewd 
amateur  psychologist  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  machinations  of  the 
adolescent  mind.  After  receiving  instructions 
in  salesmanship  for  the  annual  Bishops’ 
Relief  Fund,  one  freshman  boasted,  “I  ought 
to  be  good  at  this.  I bought  more  pagan  babies 
than  any  other  kid  in  seventh  grade!”  In 
another  instance,  a youthful  homeroom  leader 
showed  a promising  future  as  a shakedown 
artist:  “All  right,  you  guys,  hand  it  over,” 
he  ordered  when  his  room  did  not  make  its 
quota.  “Winslow,  I saw  that  buck  in  your 
billfold.  You  wanna  be  a creep?” 

Student  enthusiasm  reached  its  zenith  one 
Christmas  when  a student  group,  delivering 
groceries  to  its  “poor  family,”  hauled  into 
their  bare  kitchen  five  wrapped  cement  blocks 
that  a father  had  carefully  placed  in  the  trunk 
of  the  car  for  ballast  on  icy  streets. 

Notes  from  home  are  often  lively  and  some- 
times unconsciously  naughty.  Young  people 
have  the  maddening  habit  of  waiting  until  the 
last  frantic  minute  to  demand  that  a parent 
produce  a note  for  school.  How  else  can  one 
explain  the  otherwise  sensible  mother,  the 
backbone  of  the  P.T.A.,  who  asked  the  school 
if  Phoebe  “can  please  wear  clothes  today, 
as  her  uniform  is  at  the  cleaner’s.”  Or  an- 
other classic:  “Phoebe  is  late  because  she 
had  morning  sickness,  but  she’ll  be  all  right 
after  lunch.” 

TEACHERS  LEARN  to  adopt  a sympathetic 
silence  resembling  the  professional  privacy 
of  the  confessor,  doctor,  or  lawyer.  Who 
would  not  be  embarrassed  for  the  parents  of 
the  sophomore  boy  who  eagerly  brought  a 
display  of  insects  (properly  dead,  pinned, 
and  identified)  to  biology  class  for  exhibit? 
Although  this  student  was  not  particularly 
clever,  his  enthusiasm  knew  no  limits.  “If  you 
need  more  bugs,”  he  said,  “I  can  get  all  you 
need.  Our  basement’s  crawling  with  them.” 

FOR  SHEER  SURVIVAL,  teachers  must 
acquire  humility  or  humor- preferably  both  - 
for  young  people  have  a knack  for  twisting  an 
innocently- me  ant  compliment.  “That  sure 
was  a good  picture  of  you  in  the  school  paper, 
Miss  Jones,”  a sophomore  said.  “It  didn’t 
,look  like  you  at  all.”  Or  the  worn  situation 
when  a student  bounds  up,  confident  that  he 
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will  be  dispensed  from  your  afternoon  class: 
“Mr.  Smith  wants  me  to  help  with  the  stage 
scenery.  I told  him  you’d  let  me  out  of  English 
since  we’re  not  doing  anything  anyway.’’ 

Most  commonly  of  all,  teachers  are  per- 
plexed by  youth’s  boundless  optimism  toward 
their  own  abilities.  A senior  who  strained  to 
write  a decent  simple  sentence  requested 
permission  to  submit  a book  report  on  Dosto- 
evsky’s THE  BROTHERS  KARAMAZOV.  Or 
MADAME  BOVARY  would  do  “because  I saw 
the  movie  and  cried  all  through  it.’’  The 
classic  example  of  the  opposite  case  was  the 
junior  who  was  miffed  because  she  could  not 
write  a report  on  a Nancy  Drew  mystery. 

“What  do  you  got  against  Nancy  Drew?’’ 
she  demanded.  And  that  is  a difficult  question 


to  answer.  One  can  be  against  Ian  Fleming, 
Henry  Miller,  or  even  J.  D.  Salinger  - but 
Nancy  Drew? 

Of  course,  the  teacher  replied,  “Don’t  you 
think  you  should  ready  something  a little  more 
challenging?  After  all,  we’ve  been  studying 
T.  S.  Eliot,  Chaucer  ...”  The  girl  yielded 
and  turned  in  a Dick-and-Janesy  piece  on  the 
humor  in  Mark  Twain;  but  the  teacher  really 
didn’t  win,  and  she  knew  it. 

THE  GIRL  WAS  A LOST  CAUSE.  She  even- 
tually was  persuaded  to  graduate.  Soon  after- 
wards she  married,  joined  the  “Down  with 
Betty  Friedan”  League,  and  is  forever  en- 
chained to  the  romances  of  Frances  Parkinson 
Keyes,  the  morbidities  of  daytime  television, 
and  the  Pollyanna  farces  of  Doris  Day. 


Apple  Green 


When  my  mind  was  apple-green, 

I wondered  ivho  would  turn  my  head 

From  a hide-and-seek  ivorld 

Leading  me  from  the  vacant  lot  of  myself. 

I remember  I would  play  till  dark, 

The  summer  cling  mg  to  my  chest  like  grass 
Ne  w-mowed  and  moist. 

Bid  how  could  I have  known 

Your  path  through  the  tall  grass 

Would  meet  the  diamond  where  I waited, 

Where  the  sun  turned  me  ripe  and  red  ? 

And  how  could  you  have  knoivn? 

You  were  tree-house  high 

And  let  no  one  share  your  shadowed  afternoons. 

But  I do  not  wonder  any  more. 

Apple-green  is  apple  red. 

I cannot  see  the  vacant  lot  from  here, 

Just  your  tug-of-war  hand  so  big  around  mine. 

Phyllis  Fehrenbach  ’67 
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JACKPOT 


One  day 
last  week 
the  sun  shone 
and  I thought . . . 

this  may  well  be  the  most  beautiful  day  of 
my  life  . . . 

and  I don't  even  know  it. 

So  I stopped  the  world  and  looked  at  it 
for  the  very  first  time 
this  year 

so  it  could  not  be  forgotten. 

And  this  is  what  I saw  . . . 
melting  snow, 
a birch  tree’s  shadow, 
children  and 
Murray  Burns, 
sleepy  warmth, 
cricket  sounds, 
birds  and 
fire  and 

sidewalk  cracks, 

Red  China, 
a blanket  of  mist, 
a Lovin’  Spoonful, 

Truman  Capote, 
birthday  parties, 
cemeteries  and  cathedrals, 
a horizon 
and  a star. 

All  in  one  day. 

Kathy  Flood  ’71 


SPRING 

Daisies  sway 
Bees  drone 
Breezes  play 
Clouds  roam 
Green  grass  grows  over 
the  hill. 

Kathy  Flood  ’71 


THOUGHTS 

Kathy  Flood  ’71 


from  e.  e.  cummings 

lettering  by  Mariellen  Smith  ’67 


THINGS  THAT 
WILL  NEVER  BE 

A crystal  cloud 
A world  free 
A dead  life 
A champagne  sea 
Time  enough 
A winter-spring 
Peace  on  earth 
A gold  brass  ring. 

Kathy  Flood  ’71 
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HeLLO,  BILL,”  she  said.  She  smiled.  Time  had 
made  tired  little  tracks  around  her  eyes. 

‘‘Help  yourself,”  Bill  said.  His  arm  swept  wide  to 
indicate  that  this  favorite  customer  of  Angelino’s  Grill 
could  have  her  choice  of  anything  at  this  early  hour. 

She  passed  several  empty  tables,  then  partly  past  a 
table  where  a man  sat  alone. 

‘‘Vic- -tor!”  she  said. 

The  man  interrupted  his  gesture  of  reaching  for  a 
cigarette.  Only  one  person  had  ever  called  him  Victor 
in  just  that  way. 

‘‘Fran.”  He  rose  to  greet  her,  awkwardly  eager  in 
his  effort  to  take  her  hand  and  to  draw  out  a chair  for 
her. 

THEY  SEEMED  like  old  friends  meeting  accidentally, 
yet  not  quite  like  that  either. 

Victor  was  tall  and  perfectly  groomed.  He  was  a bit 
out  of  place  in  Angelino’s  Grill.  He  was  not  a handsome 
man.  Time  had  touched  his  face  too. 

There  were  no  preliminaries.  Fran  settled  herself 
and  removed  her  gloves.  Victor  noticed  again  her  smoky 
voice  and  eyes. 

‘‘I  read  about  your  mother,  Victor,  and  I’m  terribly 
sorry.” 

‘‘Thank  you,  Fran.  It’s  kind  of  you  to  say  that  after 
all  . . . ” 

‘‘No,”  she  said.  Her  voice  was  warm.  “I  was  just 
a smart  kid  in  those  days.  Your  mother  was  a fine 
woman.” 

‘‘I  would  have  been  at  the  services,”  she  said,  ‘‘but 
I thought  you  might  not  need  an  ex-wife  around.  I 
thought  ...” 

‘‘Adrienne  couldn’t  come.  She’s  East  visiting  her 
family.”  Because  this  sounded  a bit  lame,  he  went  on, 
‘‘She’s  with  them  a lot.” 

HE  DIDN’T  FINISH.  It  was  always  difficultto  explain 
about  himself  and  Adrienne,  probably  because  he  himself 
didn’t  understand. 

‘‘Never  mind,”  Fran  said.  ‘‘There  are  wives  who 
would  just  love  to  go  to  their  mother  - in  - law’s  funeral.” 

‘‘Are  you  working,  Fran?’ 

‘‘Yes,  I’m  with  Jeff  Richards.” 

‘‘I  remember  him.  He  was  a letch.” 

‘‘He’s  still  a letch,  but  the  hours  are  good.  And  the 
money.  How  are  things  in  Chicago?” 

‘‘Fine.  I’m  still  with  Conn  Pipe.  Adrienne’s  father 
is  Chairman  of  the  Board  now.” 

The  steak  arrived.  Fran  ordered  a Russian  salad 
and  coffee. 

‘‘Start  your  steak.  I’ll  catch  up  later.  I hope  you 
know,  Victor,  that  you  would  have  made  it  with  or  with- 
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out  the  boss’s  daughter.  You  are  quite  a person.  You 
always  were.” 

He  made  no  reply.  How  strange  it  was  that  the  kind 
things  could  be  said  now.  They  seemed  not  to  matter. 
His  pride  didn’t  hurt  any  more. 

‘‘You’re  married  again,  aren’t  you?”  he  said. 

‘‘I  WAS.” 

‘‘Still  having  bad  luck  with  your  husbands,  Fran?” 
he  said. 

‘‘No,  Del  was  great,  Victor.  He  died  two  years  ago.” 
‘‘I  didn’t  know.  I’m  sorry.”  There  was  more  to  say 
but  this  wasn’t  a day  for  it.  ‘‘I  really  am  sorry.” 

‘‘Thank  you,  Victor.  Did  you  know  that  I have  a son?” 
‘‘A  son?” 

Fran  said,  ‘‘If  you  thought  I was  a smart  aleck  in 
the  old  days,  you  should  meet  John.  He’s  almost  six.” 
‘‘I  didn’t  know.  You  never  wanted  ...  It  was  all  so 
different  in  the  old  days.”  He  stopped.  Enough  wrong 
things  had  been  said. 

THEY  ATE  for  a while  in  silence.  All  the  old  feelings 
were  beginning  to  come  back  to  Victor.  One  by  one  they 
crowded  in  on  him,  those  feelings  hehadforced  himself 
to  forget  a million  times  through  the  years. 

‘‘Do  you  ever  see  any  of  the  old  crowd?”  he  said. 
‘‘No.  Aunt  Joan  hasn’t  been  well.  I’m  pretty  tied 
down.  I work  at  home  and  just  come  into  the  city  to  do 
my  lay-outs.  With  John  and  all  ...” 

‘‘You  deserve  better  than  that,  Fran.” 

‘‘Let’s  not  talk  about  getting  what  we  deserve.”  she 
said.  Their  eyes  met  and  they  smiled.  Notall  of  the  old 
times  had  been  bad. 

“Fran,”  he  said.  “If  we  had  known  then  what  we 
know  now,  could  we  have  made  it  together,  do  you  think?” 
“Victor,  if  I had  known  then  what  I know  now,  I could 
have  made  it  with  Mickey  Mouse.”  She  spoke  in  a level 
voice. 

“I  was  wrong,  Fran.” 

“No,”  Fran  said,  “you  weren’t  wrong.  In  those  days 
I was  just  an  idiotic  kid.  You  needed  to  be  big  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  I wouldn’t  let  you.  We 
didn’t  know  then  what  life  was  going  to  be  like.  How 
can  you  know  in  the  beginning?  How  can  you  know  that 
that’s  the  best  it’s  ever  going  to  be?” 

THE  ROOM  WAS  FILLING  up  now.  Fran  pulled  on 
her  gloves  and  stood  up. 

Victor  rose  with  her  and  reached  for  her  gloved 
hand.  “Fran,  can  I see  you  again?” 

She  smiled.  “If  I played  that  game  now,  Victor,  how 
could  you  ever  know  that  I wasn’t  playing  it  then? -I 
couldn’t  take  that  chance.” 

“Fran!” 

QUICKLY  SHE  TURNED  and  walked  away  without 
looking  back.  Looking  back  doesn’t  do  any  good,  she 
thought.  Time  never  comes  around  again.  Still,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  lots  of  tomorrows  left.  She 
smiled  to  herself  and  dabbed  lipstick  on  her  trembling 
lips. 
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Ode  to  an  Empty  Chalkboard 


Two  swats,  a swoop 
And  all  that  was 
Is  gone. 

Dust  to  dust  as  we  all  are. 

Once  great  words  now  lie 
In  confused  mumble, 

Immortal  phrases  perhaps, 

Or  senseless  musing s of  the  moment. 

Who  knows 

What  treasures 

Now  float  disrupted 

In  tiny  specks, 

Specks  that  once  were  ivords, 

Words  that  once  gave  ideas, 

Ideas  that  came  from  people, 

People  that  now  we  may  never  know. 


Bridget  Leonard  Elley  *68 
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JUST  ONE  OF  THOSE  THINGS 

A Critique  of  SEIZE  THE  DAY  by  Saul  Bellow 


Diane  Pinkley  *68 


“I  LABOR,  I SPEND,  I strive,  I design,  I 
love,  I cling,  I uphold,  I give,  I envy,  I long,  I 
score,  I die,  I hide,  I want.”  Tommy  Wilhelm, 
haunted  by  debts,  failure,  a condemning  wife, 
and  an  unsympathetic  father,  tries  to  define 
himself  and  his  life  in  these  terms.  Once 
again,  Saul  Bellow  has  taken  for  his  theme 
man’s  attempt  to  discover  his  place  and 
meaning  in  a mechanized,  urban  world.  He 
concentrates  on  man’s  uneasy  questioning  of 
existence  and  his  uncertain  answers  to  the 
problems  of  self-worth  and  self-purpose. 
Bellow  creates  Tommy  Wilhelm,  a ‘‘large, 
odd,  excited,  fleshy,  blond,  abrupt  person- 
ality,” and  lets  him  drift  in  a bewildering 
universe  of  cause  and  effect. 

Bellow’s  novel  is  a slow,  stately  proces- 
sional without  true  conflict.  We  live  with 
Wilhelm  one  day  of  his  life,  a day  which 
brings  breakfast  with  his  father,  a rent  notice 
in  the  mail,  a telephone  call  from  his  ex-wife, 
an  afternoon  at  the  stock  market  with  Doctor 
Tamkin,  and  a funeral.  Wilhelm  asks  only  to 
get  through  the  day  relatively  sane,  unharmed, 
and  out  of  debt.  This  is,  however,  impossible 
for  him,  who  in  some  ways  consciously  wishes 
his  own  destruction.  His  physical  and  mental 
inertia  produce  confusion  and  despair  which 
he  is  incapable  of  dissolving. 

After  much  thought  and  hesitation  and  debate 
he  ihvariably  takes  the  course  most  harmful 
to  him  and  the  one  which  he  has  rejected 
innumerable  times.  He  makes  too  many 
mistakes  and  is  too  sorry  for  them.  He 
becomes  confused  and  helpless  under  pres- 
sure. “Oh,  God,”  he  prays.  “Let  me  out  of 
my  trouble.  Let  me  out  of  my  thoughts,  and 
let  me  do  something  better  with  myself.  For 
all  the  time  I have  wasted  I am  very  sorry. 
Let  me  out  of  this  clutch  and  into  a different 
life.  For  I am  all  balled  up.  Have  mercy.” 

SEVERAL  PEOPLE  RESPONDto  Wilhelm’s 
cry  for  help.  His  father,  Doctor  Adler,  in  a 
harsh,  rather  detached  way,  tries  to  make 
his  son  grow  up  emotionally  and  accept  re- 
sponsibility. He  refuses  to  pay  Wilhelm’s 


debts,  partly  from  selfishness  and  partly  from 
the  desire  to  see  his  son  stand  on  his  own 
feet.  Dr.  Adler  wants  very  much  to  be  proud 
of  his  son,  who  disappoints  him  in  every  way. 
Wilhelm  is  slovenly,  gullible,  careless  about 
money,  self-pitying,  complaining,  unsuccess- 
ful. Yet  Dr.  Adler  in  a rather  sad  scene  brags 
of  his  son’s  career  and  accomplishments  to 
a neighbor.  Still,  he  is  ashamed  of  Wilhelm, 
and  treats  him  as  impersonally  as  if  he  were 
one  of  his  patients. 

DOCTOR  TAMKIN,  AN  ECCENTRIC,  pos- 
sibly phony,  psychologist,  also  is  concerned 
about  Wilhelm.  He  advises  Wilhelm  in  money 
matters,  and  successfully  gets  power  of 
attorney  over  him.  Tamkin  loses  all  of 
Wilhelm’s  money  but  only  a little  of  his  own 
in  stock  market  speculation.  Tamkin  feels 
Wilhelm  should  worry  less  and  learn  to  accept 
the  present,  the  here-and-now.  He  loftily 
offers  salvation  to  Wilhelm  in  the  form  of  a 
poem  entitled  “Mechanism  vs  Functional- 
ism,” saying  “At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Serenity  is 
thy  cradle  to  eternity.”  Wilhelm  knows  that 
Tamkin  is  a rascal  but  he  stays  with  him  in 
the  hope  that  rascals  eventually  win.  The  end 
of  the  day  finds  Wilhelm  seeking  out  Tamkin 
even  though  he  knows  he  should  stay  away 
from  him.  This  is  but  one  example  of  Wilhelm 
taking  a course  he  knows  full  well  is  harmful. 

Why  does  Wilhelm  pursue  his  mistakes, 
overtake  them,  and  go  on  to  even  greater 
ones?  He  does  not  know  and  will  never  find 
out.  He  begins  to  think  that  possibly  his 
purpose  on  earth  is  to  make  mistakes,  that 
his  real  business  is  suffering  here  and  now. 
His  only  important  function  is  to  feel  shame 
and  impotence  and  humiliation,  to  carry  his 
own  peculiar  burden.  He  falls  upon  the  thorns 
of  life  and  bleeds  profusely.  And  loudly.  At 
a funeral,  Wilhelm  weeps  not  for  the  dead  at 
peace,  but  for  the  living  and  for  himself  caught 
in  the  untidy  web  of  existence.  Through  Wil- 
helm, we  are  brought  to  recognize  the  feeling 
of  oppresion  we  all  have  when  we  seem  pursued 
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by  an  opaque,  unrelenting  destiny  that  insanely 
and  wilfully  misconstrues  our  needs  and 
wants.  We  can  smile  at  Wilhelm,  but  can  we 
smile  at  ourselves? 

SEIZE  THE  DAY  is  a well-constructed 
comment  on  the  human  condition,  but  it  is 
far  less  impressive  than  author  Bellow's 
other  works  in  this  vein.  Herzog,  for  example, 
is  a much  more  likable  and  powerful  character 
than  Wilhelm.  We  care  intensely  about  Herzog 


and  his  problems,  and  alternately  experience 
joy  and  pain  on  his  behalf.  Wilhelm  excites 
only  a vague  sympathy  and,  possibly,  a faint 
distaste,  on  the  reader’s  part.  The  reader 
must  realize,  however,  that  Wilhelm  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  human  condition  in  general, 
while  Herzog  is  a specific  case.  The  novel 
itself,  though  it  easily  holds  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  contains  no  specific  conflict  and 
offers  no  solution  to  the  problems  and  con- 
temporary concerns  uniquely  our  own. 


Life  Stains 


I leave  shoe-scuffles, 
giggles 
textbooks 
compositions, 

I leave  concrete 
buildings 

well-ordered  paths 
To  run  barefoot  and  opensense 
to  trees  in  the  distance. 

There  I flatten  cheek,  breast 
and  thigh 
to  ground. 

On  a wild  patch  of  onion  grass  I lie. 
Here  an  insect’s  music 
is  louder  than  bells. 

A spider  can  dance  across  my  page 
and  wonder  why  I’m  not  afraid. 
I can  write  all  the  world’s  knowledge 
with  blades  of  green 
I can  shelter  a beetle 

ivith  a brown-gold  leaf 
And  smile  at  the  shiver  of 
dandelion  fuzz 
in  the  breeze. 

G7-ass  stains,  life  stains,  on  my  toes. 


Diane  Pinkley  ’68 
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Left  to  right:  Barbara 
Ward  (Lady  Jackson), 
Robert  Bly,  and  Robert 
Speaight. 


VISITING  WRITERS 


BARBARA  WARD,  British  economist 
and  author,  was  guest  lecturer  at  Avila 
in  December.  In  private  life  the  wife  of 
Sir  Robert  Jackson,  former  commi  ssioner 
of  development  in  Ghana,  Miss  Ward 
spoke  on  world  poverty  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  elimination  through  economic 
unity. 


A professor  of  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Stanford  University,  MICHAEL  NOVAK 
spoke  on  campus  in  March.  Author  of  BE- 
LIEF AND  UNBELIEF,  A NEW  GENER- 
ATION: AMERICAN  AND  CATHOLIC,  and 
THE  OPEN  CHURCH,  Mr.  Novak  spoke  of 
the  young  generation  and  personal  identity. 
His  wife,  KAREN,  an  outstanding  artist 
explained  several  of  her  paintings  and 
emphasized  the  understanding  of  classical 
disciplines  to  gain  true  insight  and  self- 
expression. 

ROBERT  SPEAIGHT,  British  author. 


Above:  Michael  Novak  and  his  wife, 
Karen. 


actor  and  director,  was  a guest  at  Avila  in 
March.  The  author  of  NATU  RE  IN  SHAKE- 
SPEAREAN TRAGEDY,  GEORGE  ELIOT, 
THOMAS  BECKET,  and  DRAMA  SINCE 
1939,  Mr.  Speaight  has  toured  Australia 
playing  the  leading  role  of  St.  Thomas 
More  in  A MAN  FOR  ALL  SEASONS.  Now 
at  work  on  a biography  of  Pierre  de  Char- 
din, he  presented  a lecture  on  Shakespeare 
to  Avila  faculty  and  students. 


ROBERT  BLY.  a guest  at  Avila 
in  March,  is  a winner  of  the  Lamont 
Prize  for  outstanding  poetry,  author 
of  SILENCE  IN  THE  SNOWY  FIELDS, 
a co-author  with  James  Wright  and 
William  Duffy  of  THE  LION’S  TAIL 
AND  EY  ES,  a book  of  verse.  Mr.  Bly, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  controver- 
sial magazine,  THE  SIXTIES,  spoke 
of  the  encouragement  young  writers 
need. 


Thoughts  on  HERZOG 


by  Saul  Bellow 


Andrea  Richter  ’68 


“If  I am  out  of  my  mind,  it’s  all  right  with 
me,”  thought  Moses  Herzog.  Herzog  thought, 
indeed,  and  keeps  right  on  thinking,  for  he 
has  much  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  His  recent 
divorce  from  Madeleine,  separation  from  his 
daughter,  Junie,  and  the  realization  of  the 
true  character  of  his  former  friend,  Valentine, 
claim  much  of  his  attention,  being  interrupted 
only  at  intervals  by  a remembrance  of  things 


further  past  or  an  urgent  need  to  write  a 
letter.  His  second  divorce,  part  cause,  part 
effect  of  a deterioration  of  self,  has  led  him 
to  withdraw  to  his  country  home  to  think  about 
the  meaning  of  it  all.  The  novel  opens  upon 
Herzog,  alone  in  his  large,  secluded  house  in 
Ludeyville,  Massachusetts,  minutely  inspect- 
ing the  dark  caverns  of  the  soul  so  long  buried 
within  the  mountain  of  himself. 

In  this  brilliant  novel  of  introspection,  Saul 
Bellow  focuses  upon  one  Moses  Herzog,  a 
professor  who  is  losing  his  grip  on  his  aca- 
demic discipline,  his  family  and  friends,  and 
most  importantly,  upon  himself.  Through  a 
process  of  retrospection  Herzog’s  story  un- 
folds. We  are  allowed  glimpses  of,  and  even 
at  times,  great  insights  into  his  childhood  in 
Canada,  his  career  as  a professor,  his  friend- 
ships, his  affairs,  and  his  marriages.  Bellow 
employs  letter  writing  most  artfully  to  allow 
us  an  opportunity  to  know  Herzog,  who  writes 
letters,  actual  and  mental,  to  everyone- even 
to  long-dead  philosophers  and  theologians. 
These  letters  ask  questions,  give  advice, 
expound  theories,  and  ultimately  demand  an 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  life  and  the 
universe.  Most  of  these  letters  remain  un- 
mailed, for  the  questioning  Herzog  is  well 
aware  of  the  answers  advanced  by  great  and 
learned  people,  past  and  present. 

Yet,  such  answers  are  not  sufficient.  At 
one  point,  Herzog  explains,  in  a letter  to  God, 
“How  my  mind  has  struggled  to  make  coherent 
sense.  I have  not  been  too  good  at  it,  but  have 
desired  to  do  your  unknown  will,  taking  it,  and 
you,  without  symbols.  Everything  of  intensest 
significance.  Especially  if  divested  of  me.” 
Herzog  has  often  been  disappointed  with  an- 
swers which  seem  incomplete  and  illogical. 
The  burning  curiosity  which  ignites  his  pas- 
sionate emotions  and  developed  intellect  to 
desperately  seek  satisfaction  remains  un- 
quenched. He  must  find  an  answer,  for  he 
has  been  able  neither  to  recognize,  nor  to 
construct  coherent  purpose  with  the  chaotic 
materials  provided  him. 

Insanity?  Perhaps.  But  Herzog  doesn’t 
care.  Certainly  there  are  reasons  for  judging 
him  insane.  Few  “normal”  people  compose 
letters,  real  or  imaginary,  to  everyone  in- 
cluding “Herr  Nietzsche.”  Furthermore, 
why  would  an  intelligent,  respected  professor 
remove  himself  from  the  academic  environ- 
ment and  allow  himself  to  sink  into  near- 
apathy  concerning  his  work  for  no  apparently 
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well-founded  reasons?  And  what  about  the 
partial  enslavement  of  his  intellect  to  the 
concerns  of  the  flesh?  Surely,  he  brings  some 
happiness  to  Ramona  in  their  affair,  but  it 
seems  almost  against  his  will.  He  has  a deep 
concern  for  all  of  mankind,  yet  condemns 
himself  for  his  all-embracing,  indiscriminate 
“potato  love.’’ 

The  combination  of  this  “potato  love’’ with 
his  keen  perceptive  powers  fashions  Herzog 
into  a passionate  man  who  fails  to  comprehend 
that  not  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race  share 
his  sensitivity.  Consequently  Herzog  must 
suffer  greatly;  but  through  his  suffering  he 
reaches  an  awareness  of  self,  his  faults  and 
virtues.  In  a sense  he  is  a victim  of  merciless 
progress;  an  anachronism  from  another  cen- 
tury, poetry  in  competition  with  computers. 

In  thus  exposing  Moses  Herzog,  Bellow 
makes  excellent  use  of  surroundings  and  other 
characters.  His  impulsive  trips  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  and  back  again  are  well 
related  to  Herzog’s  flights  of  thought.  And 
what  better  place  is  there  to  have  a man  con- 
front himself  without  distraction  than  in  his 
isolated  home  in  Ludeyville?  While  not  at  rest 
with  his  surroundings  he  cannot  be  at  rest 
with  people.  Through  his  ambivalent  love- 
hatred  for  Madeleine,  his  disappointed  dislike 
for  and  astonishment  at  Valentine,  his  tender 
love  for  his  children,  and  his  high  regard  for 
Ramona,  Herzog  shows  himself  to  be  a man 
whose  intentions  are  good  but  whose  inability 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  life  leaves  him 
uncertain. 

By  not  placing  events  in  chronological 
order,  Bellow  allows  us  to  see  the  cause  and 
effect  sequence  leading  to  Herzog’s  problems. 
We  may  know  Herzog  and  suffer  with  him 
because  he  is  one  of  us,  or  we  may  fail  to 
recognize  him  because  we  do  not  care  to  know 
ourselves  in  the  strong  light  of  human  condi- 
tion. Herzog  is  not  insane,  only  neurotic.  He 
is  ultimately  wonderfully,  beautifully  human. 

Moses  Herzog  is  fighting  for  survival.  He 
has  evaded  life,  having  been  disarmed  by  lack 
of  understanding  and  rendered  incapable  of 
resisting  its  inexplicable  forces.  He  has  not 
had  the  strength  to  withstand  that  to  which 
flesh  is  heir.  Yet,  being  victim,  or  sovereign, 
of  an  abundance  of  perception,  depth,  and 
feeling,  he  cannot,  and  will  not,  allow  his 
position  in  the  court  of  humankind  to  be 
usurped. 


If  you 

want  to  be 
■miserable, 
think  about 
yourself, 
about  what 
you  want, 
what  you 
like,  what 
respect  peo- 
ple ought 
to  pay  you 
and  what 
people  think 
of  you. 

Charles  Kingsley 


im 


lettering  by  Marlene  Arroyo 
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DAY  SPRING 


The  dayspring  is  a converse  mirrored  sea 
Less  deep,  less  deep,  and  then  shalloiving  out. 
Explore  this  sea  and  its  vague  boundary, 

Catch  in  your  eye-grasp  the  surf  going  out. 

But  bow  to  the  threat  of  contending  cloud, 
by  Diane  Pinkley  ’68  Yet  see  the  infinite  advancing  light, 

Posit  in  mind  or  pronounce  it  aloud 
Diversely  condemn  the  retreating  night. 
Bewail  and  reverse  the  symbolic  spell 
That  is  its  black  night  and  tapering  shade. 
Then  infinite  light  can  melt  all  of  hell 
To  cooler  seas  in  which  all  flesh  can  wade. 

And  then  know  God  and  see  a new  world  shine; 
Man  will  see  love  of  God  and  man  combine. 

MOONDREAMS 


Spirals  swing  down 
from  the  moon,  the 
smoke  of  old  ghosts 

wetivinding  through  clouds 
swimming  just  beyond 
trees  of 

cracked,  black  bark 
stab-hardened  by 
moon  lightning. 

A coolness  mist-softened 
deep-dampened 
shrouding 
forms 
to  stillness. 


A COLDNESS  NOW 


Hardening  from  within, 
an  apple  forsakes  red  warmth 
emeralds  lose  green  flowers 
diseased  sheddings  of  trees 
bury  solemnly  their  roots, 
sun’s  flamefalls  bow 
under  stiffened  and 
cracked  air,  ahvays. 

Every  shadow’s  shadow 
escapes  and  fades,  in 
some  way,  in 
some  time  — 

New  coldness  comes  now, 
strips  time, 

and  leaves  earth  shivering. 
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Dead  Love 

Dead,  love  is  cinders  in  the  snow, 

The  snowfellow  bent  and, 
shrunken, 

Betrayed  by  the  sterile  glow 
Of  sun  consuming  without  fire. 

Upon  the  snow  twin  lumps 
of  coal: 

Its  eyes  and  teeth  — and  yet 
my  soul. 

Cadaver  lilacs  which  coldly 
click 

And  boiv  to  the  black  and 
scattered  leer 

Are  my  snowlover’s  spine  and 
ribs  of  stick 

Plowed  under  the  Heart’s 
pottersfield. 

Joanne  Parrott  Couture  *58 

Poem 

Dimly  visible  through 
Thin  curtained,  shaded  window- 
Child’s  outline  before  me  playing 
Appears. 

The  child, 

Eyes  down-groundward, 

Absorbed  in  childhood’ s 
solitary  occupation, 

Watching,  searching, 

Collecting  fragments  of 
The  nearer  reality 
Stoops  and  plucks  from 
Earth’s  surface  a stone. 

Small  hands  touch, 

Examine,  clutch  at 
Stone’s  smooth  circular 
solidarity. 

Treasure  safely  in  grasp, 

The  child  upivard  looks  at 
Summer  af  ternoon’s  outpouring 
sun 

And  turns  to  go. 

Outpouring  sunlight  inpours 
As  curtain  is  backdraivn 
from  window. 

In  room  illumined 
With  hand-curtained  eyes 
I watch 

The  child’s  scarcely-seen-in-sun’ s 
glare  back 

More  slowly  out  of  sight. 

Andrea  Richter  ’58 


illustrated  by  Kathleen  Flynn  ’68 


Finality 

Memories  mingled  with  wine 
and  bubbled  into  mind. 

Love  had  been< 
it  was, 
but  now, 

ive  sit  and  contemplate  our 
final  parting. 

The  innocence  of  the  lamb 
had  once  been  ours. 

My  fault,  my  fault, 

I read  upon  his  contenance 
The  lamb  'has  fled, 
the  snake  closes  in. 

Bridget  Leonard  Elley  ’68 
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KEAN 


A Play  in  Five  Acts 
by  Jean-Paul  Sartre 
First  Presented  in  Paris, 
November,  1953 


Eleanor  Weller  ’69 


GIVEN  THE  REALITY  OF  GREASEPAINT 
and  the  illumination  of  klieg  lights,  KEAN 
may  have  been  a bright,  brittle  existential 
drama  of  inpenetrable  depths.  On  the  flat 
black  and  white  of  the  printed  page,  however, 
it  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a fifteen- 
dollar  royalty  script  for  a high  school  senior 
class  play. 

The  farce  concerns  itself  with  the  amorous 
antics  of  a sodden,  agingShakespearean  actor, 
Kean.  It  is  complete  with  secret  doors,  roman- 
tic rendezvous,  forgotten  fans,  a pure- but  - 
perky  heroine.  Out  of  these  shoddy,  shopworn 
strands,  the  playwright  wove  a ludicrous  fab- 
ric that  would  have  been  at  home  as  a B-movie 
during  the  thirties. 

Nonetheless,  secret  doors  and  silly  se- 
quences aside,  it  is  evident  that  the  play 
came  from  the  hand  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre. 
Remnants  of  his  forlorn,  absurb  philosophy 
can  be  glimpsed  in  the  background  like  a 
spear  - carrying  extra. 

The  fact  that  the  leading  man  is  an  actor 
presents  an  opportunity  for  questioning  the 
point  at  which  living  begins  and  play-acting 
leaves  off.  Kean  recognizes  that  he  finds  his 
own  worth  through  the  applause  of  the  audi- 
ence, that  he  must  be  loved  by  others  because 
he  is  not  capable  of  loving  himself.  This  is  a 
faint  echo  of  the  idea  of  the  “Generalized 


other.”  It  underscores  Sartre’s  view  that 
we  use  one  another  for  our  own  purposes. 

Another  reminder  that  the  play’s  author  is 
Sartre  comes  from  Kean’s  view  of  love  as 
being  a barren,  boring  thing.  The  leading  man 
represents  the  existentialist  view  of  all  man- 
kind as  he  races  from  affair  to  affair,  capable 
of  neither  giving  nor  receiving  love.  He  uses 
others  merely  to  bolster  his  own  sagging 
opinion  of  himself. 

An  observer  of  the  human  scene  would 
hardly  argue  the  point  that  we  do  go  through 
life  playing  roles  just  as  Sartre’s  anti-hero 
did.  But,  after  a measure  of  self  seeking,  we 
might  agree  that  such  acting  is  not  necessary 
as  we  pursue  the  painful,  unending  process  of 
searching  out  our  true  selves.  As  the  search 
goes  on,  hopefully,  we  find  a measure  of 
maturity  and  the  roles  become  more  trans- 
parent; we  are  able  to  bare  an  increasing 
amount  of  our  tender  inner  selves  to  the  light 
of  reality.  It  is  with  this  maturity,  too,  that 
we  are  able  to  love  and  be  loved.  It  is  here 
that  we  must  leave  Sartre  for  Taspers  and 
trust  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  becoming, 
that  we  are  not  forever  to  seek  our  value  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  but  that  we  can  know  for 
ourselves  the  distance  we  have  come  and  the 
worth  we  have. 


SMOKE 


The  smoke  from  your 
cigarette  curls 
White  and,  formless, 
Moving  slowly  upward; 
Now  as  your  voice  rises 
It  leans  towards  me 
Strikes  me  and  breaks 
Like  your  words 
For  I do  not  hear  them. 


Pauline  Morin  ’69 
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